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be made cruel enough to overcome the temptation to tired
children to take more than three or four hours in bed. One wit-
ness before Sadler's Committee had known a child, who bad
reached home at eleven o'clock one night, get up at two o'clock
next morning in panic and limp to the mill gate. In some mills
scarcely an hour passed in the long day without the sound of
beating and cries of pain. Fathers beat their own children to save
them from a worse beating by the overseers. In the afternoon
the strain grew so severe that the heavy iron stick known as the
billy-roller was in constant use, and, even then, it happened not
infrequently that a small child, as he dozed, tumbled into the
machine beside him to be mangled for life, or, if he were more
fortunate, to find a longer Lethe than his stolen sleep. In one
mill, where the owner, a Mr Gott, had forbidden the use of
anything but a ferule, some of the slubbers tried to keep the
children awake, when they worked from 5 in the morning to 9 at
night, by encouraging them to sing hymns. As the evening wore
on the pain and fatigue and tension on the mind became insup-
portable. Children would implore any one who came near to tell
. them how many hours there were still before them. A witness
told Sadler's Committee that his child, a boy of six, would say to
him, * <cFather, what o'clock is it?" I have said perhaps it is seven
o'clock. "Oh, it is two hours to nine o'clock? I cannot bear it."il
As the circumstances became known, an agitation arose for an
Act to prohibit the worst abuses, with which we shall be con-
cerned in a later chapter. For the present, I shall only observe
that an Act was passed in 1819, but proved wholly ineffective, as
the work of inspection was left to magistrates and clergymen.
To the relief of employers, experience showed that magistrates
and clergymen had no objection to law-breaking when its purpose
was merely the torture of children.
It was not only in cotton mills that children suffered; they were
subjected to conditions quite as terrible in the coal mines. There
were, for example, the trappers, generally from five to eight years
old, who esat in a little hole, made at the side of the door, holding
a string in their hand, for twelve hours. As a rule they were in
the dark, but sometimes a good-natured collier would give them
a bit of candle.' A girl of eight, according to the Report of the
Children's Employment Committee in 1842, said: <I have to trap
without a light, and I'm scared. I go at four and sometimes at
1 The Town Labourer (1932 ed.)3 pp. 157-60.